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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 





AT MIDNIGHT. 
In years long past, when youth, bright hopes and joys 
Were yet uncrush’d by sorrow’s heavy hand ; 
And when no weight held down th’ aspiring soul, 
Hiow sweet it was to be aroused from sleep 

By sound of Musie in the ‘stilly night ;? 
Imagination then would seem to hear 

The harps of Angels, or the spirits of the just, 
Allured again to earth, by love of those 

They left behind, hymning their Maker’s praise, 
To cheer and guide us onward as we press 
Towards heaven. Then often with Religion’s aid 
Fancy could hear th’ Archangel’s trump, which shall 
Awake the dead, and be the prelude grand 

To the full chorus of assembled saints 

And heavenly hosts, when like the rushing sound 
Of many waters breaking on the shore, 

‘The song of Jubilee* shall burst from all 

Th’ innumerable throng.—Music 

Thus heard, of all things earthly, has most power 
To elevate the soul above this world, 

To the pure air of heaven, where it may rove 
?Midst scenes imagination ne’er could reach, 
Surrounded by the glare, and heedless mirth, 
And bustle of the day. 


MUSIC 


Oh! heavenly Father! may I thus awake 
From the long sleep of death,may the last trump, 
Which to the cuilty soul, in thunders dread, 
Shall speak of Justice, sweetly seem to say,— 
Come—come, thou ransom’d soul, and enter now 
Thy everlasting home ; there to partake 
<f joys eternal, bliss unspeakable ; 


Prepared for those who love the Lord. X. N.IL 
** Alleluia! for the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth.” 
Rev. xix. 6. 


MUSIC SHOULD BE REDEEMED 
FROM PROFANE TO SACRED USES. 
Anp who can do it so well as the Church ? 

Who else, but Christians, can be expected to 
engage in this enterprise? Without dispute, 
there is a power in Music over the affections 
of the soul, beyond any other art of man. 
Poetry and painting are akin to music, but 
they are merely its graphic and silent, though 
often eloquent representations. Poetry is the 
distant symbol of some mysterious charm, con- 
veying tothe astentive mind only a faint idea 
of the reality which constitutes the subject, and 
kindling the affections into a lively sympathy, 
only as they may happen to lie in abeyance to 
the summons. But poetry may entirely fail 


of its effect for want of this attention of the | 


mind and this state of the affections. Music— 
genuine music—enters at once into the soul in 
spite of obstacles, in spite of a disposition to 
inattention, in spite of a dormant condition of 
the affections, and developes in the most agree- 
able forms and under the brightest hues, those 
susceptibilities of the soul, which have been 
deposited in its deep and hidden chambers by 
the Creator’s hand. The barbarian is as sus- 
ceptible of the power of music, as the most 
cultivated mind; but the barbarian cannot ap- 
preciate painting and poetry, —certainly not 
in their most perfect forms and most delicate 
touches, 

Is it a question with Christians, whether 





music be a lawful instrumentality in accom- 
plishing the purposes of religion? Not with 
those for whom we write, and with whom we 
expect to have influence. They who have sat 
in the sanctuary of Gop, and been raised to 
heaven by the songs of earth, do not require to 
be told by us, that music is good for the pur- 
poses of devotion—that it is a (not to say the) 
most powerful auxiliary in elevating and puri- 
fying the affections of the soul, and in lodging 
and planting there the sublime truths of reve- 
lation. 

I am a preacher; and I can say with truth, 
that I always wait and: look with anxiety for 
the instrumental effect of public singing before 
sermon on my own mind, as a preparation for 
the exercise of preaching. When I have 
thought, and prayed, and felt over my sermon, 
and perhaps attained in some measure to float 
pleasantly on the surface of the deep sea of my 
theme, a suitable psalm or hymn, suitably per- 
formed, is exactly and fully adapted to plunge 
me at once and thoroughly into the ocean of 
truth, which a practical text of the Bible opens. 


Ican say from the most pleasant experience, that | 


the kindling and vivifying power of Christian 


Psalmody, properly executed, has done more | 


for me at the moment of rising to address a 
congregation on the themes of the Bible, than 
I could ever have anticipated, or can possibly 
describe. 

I have often been a hearer; and when in 
hearing I have been so happy as to listen toa 
skilful handling of the Word of Gop, and have 
had the deep sympathies of my soul challenged 
to a fellowship with the saints and with truth 
on the sacred themes of the Gospel, the con- 
cluding hymn, if appropriate, and if executed 
in a becoming manner, has so impressed my 
feelings, if the subject was peculiarly solemn, 
as to be almost overwhelming ; or if the subject 
was one of praise and thanksgiving, I have 


been so raised by its influence, as to remind | 


me of the effect produced upon a Christian 
lady’s mind, while listening to the performance 
of Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus, as described 
by herself,—when she caught hold of the pew 
in which she was sitting, with a vigorous grasp, 
apprehending, as she said, that she was actually 
afloat among the clouds of heaven, and that 
the termination of the song would let her fall 
with fearful violence. 

I am aware, it is said by nice critics, or ex- 
aminers of the affections,—and I am always 
sorry when I hear it, as it shows how far even 
some enlightened Christians are from under- 
standing the philosophy of their own moral 
being,—that this effect of music is common to 
holy and unholy men—that it is merely the ef- 
fect of human art. Very well,—I have no ob- 
jection to this position, if it be admitted, as can 
hardly be denied, to be an instrumenial agency 
acting on the affections. So are all forms of 
language, by which Divine truth is conveyed 








in the Bible and announced from the pulpit, a 
human art. No Christian ever thought of ob- 
jecting to the reading of the Scriptures, be- 
cause their very existence, in this form, is by 
necessity a human art; or to the preaching of 
the Christian pulpit, because human speech 
there employed, is an art, acquired by time and 
pains. No sinner, or Christian, that has wept 
under the truths of the Gospel, declared from 
the pulpit, ever thought of questioning the pro- 
priety or good influence of those tears, because 
the touching tones and affecting manner of the 
preacher were nothing more nor less than the 
art of human speech, conveying truth instru- 
mentally to the mind, and impressing it on 
the heart. The preacher has so studied, and 
so constructed, and so delivered his sermon— 
all which is an art, if any one chooses to call 
it so—as to give expression to Divine truth, and 
by this instrumentality a sympathy with truth 
has been awakened in the minds of others. 
And this is as it should be; it is as Gop de- 
signed ; it is Gop’s ordinance. 

Sacred Song — Christian Psalmody — has 
been so constructed and so performed by the 
same organs, as to produce the same effect. 
And who will say, it is not good—that it is not 
suitable ? Both the ene and the other are 
mere instrumental agencies in the hands of the 
spirit of Gop. Divine truth could never be 
conveyed to the mind, nor impressed upon the 
heart of man, so far as human instrumentality 
is concerned, independent of human art. It 
must be by the art of printing, or by the art of 
speech, or by the art of sacred song. 

It is a few years since, as I descended from 
the pulpit, a man approached me before I left 
the church, evidently and much agitated in his 
feelings, and asked me, under symptoms of the 
deepest emotion, to pray for him. I took his 
arm and went to his house, and we there knelt 
down in company with his wife, and I attempt- 
ed to comply with his request. I have heard 
from him since, as leading the life of an ex- 
emplary Christian. Presuming from the time 
and the manner of his addressing me in the 
church, that his state of mind had some con- 
nexion with the sermon, I questioned him after- 
wards, when more composed, and to my sur- 
prise found, that he knew nothing about the 
sermon. The subject of it was the worth of 
the soul. The hymn, which preceded, was 
the following : 

“ Man hath a soul of vast desires,” &c. 

It was the reading and singing of this, that put 
him in the state of mind I have described. It 
was apparently the instrument of his conver- 
sion; and will probably prove to have been 
the means of putting him in the way of salva- 
tion. He told me, that while they were sing- 
ing that hymn, it was next to impossible for 
him to repress an audible burst of his feel- 
ings; and yet was he a man of cool and con- 
siderate temperament. 
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The effect of profane songs,~—patriotic; mar- 
tial, and others more light, and less innocent,— 
is well known. Music addresses itself to the 
most delicate susceptibilities of our moral 
being, which are common to nearly all of our 
race. It is probably true, that no other single 
instrumental agency wields so powerful a 
dominion over human passions and affections. 
I would be far from depreciating the agency of 
speech, or the importance of the pulpit; but 
music and song are doubtless far in advance of 
this in their power of exciting strong and high 
emotion, and of kindling the passions. No- 
thing is said in the Bible about a pulpit for 
heaven—abcut preaching there ; but it is inti- 
mated to us by the records of inspiration, that 
heaven will be a place of everlasting songs. 

I have long been of the opinion, and that 
conviction deepens by time and observation, 
that the Church of Christ have done yet com- 
paratively nothing for the cultivation of Sacred 
Music—for improvement in Christian Psalm- 
ody ; that Christians have yet to be educated in 
this science and trained to this art, in a man- 
ner and to an extent not yet thought of, much 
less attempted, before its possible advantages 
shall ever be realized. For patriotic and mar- 
tial purposes, for purposes of pleasure and sen- 





suality, music and song have been made to 


minister with too much of their power. ‘ The 
children of this world are wiser in their gene- 
ration, than the children of light.” 
cause Music has been thus appropriated and 
thus perverted, many Christians have conscien- 
tiously, but rashly, concluded, that Music in 
itself is an unhallowed art. Nuthing could be 
more erroneous. George Whitefield, or some- 
body else said—‘ It is a pity the Devil should 


have the best songs ;” and yet, to the shame of | 


Christians be it said, the Devil has better Mu- 
sic and more skilful, more powerful songs, than 
Jesus Christ. It is time that Christians should 
wipe away this disgrace —that they should 
awake to a sense of the instrumental power of 
this art, and make the house of Gop more at- 
tractive in this particular, than the ballad songs 
of the high way—than the opera-house, or the 
theatre. Not that the Music of the latter is to 
be imitated by Christians—No; Sacred Music 
is one thing—profane, another. But doubtless, 
in these days of Christian civilization, when 
the public taste for the finer and nobler arts of 
man is being so much purified, a standard of 
Music may be raised and introduced 


domestic life, that shall tend to excite a com- 
mon and general disgust for the lower and un- 
hallowed performances of the profane and the 
vuigar—that shall entice the devotees of plea- 
sure and the lovers of sensuality from the pol- 
luted streams, at which they have so long sat, 
to the purer and hallowed fountains of eter- 
nal truth. So long as man is man, he will be 


charmed by Music ; and so long as Christians | 


depreciate its power, and neglect its cultiva- 
tion, they make a sad and melancholy mistake. 

C0. 

AN INQUIRY 
INTO THE ELEMENTARY CONSTITUTION OF THE 
Huinan Voice,—Or 
SPEECH, AS A MUSICAL SCIENCE. 
NO. XI. 

In our Essay on the alphabetic elements, we 
stated the literal element H to be a mere deep 





And be- | 


into | 
Christian assemblies, and into the sanctuary of 


aspiration. The fact may be proved by the 
words harrow and arrow,—the former, being 
| the addition of an aspiration to the word ex- 
| pressed by “arrow.” This aspiration is fre- 
| quently used as a form of emphasis, and at 
| times greatly disfigures general reading. We 
have known an Episcopal Clergyman, who in 
pronouncing the “ Te Deum Laudamus,” al- 
ways said, ‘“‘ We pr-paise thee, O, Gop,” &c. ; 
and again,—"' The Scrip-ture moveth us in 
s-hundry places,” &c. The defect was not 
natural, but acquired from imperfect early in- 
| struction. Under our care, it was nearly eradi- 
cated. The lower classes in some of the coun- 
ties in England, are prone to the use of this as- 
piration: We hear hod for odd,—tugly for 
ugly,—Aever for ever, &c.: Again, it is omitted 
where it should be placed; as in the following 
sentence: 
* fat the sand red ot,’’—for, “heat the scud red hot.” 


As a form of emphasis, it expresses fear, hor- 


ror, and their relatives, — adds much to the 





val over which it is-thrown. We shall sub- 

sequently advert to its peculiar adaptations. 

| There are yet two other forms of stress,— 

| the Emphatic vocule, or sudden ietus of the 
voice afier giving full power to a subtenic ele- 
ment, and the guttural emphasis. In giving 
forcible utterance to ) at the end of ord, the 
tonic a as in cit, will be heard issuing from 
the organs after their conclusion, as the em- 
phatic vocule. This vocule is expressive of 

| violent excitement, and is heard after B, D, G 

; and P, T and K. 

The guttural emphasis, distinguished by a 
deeply aspirated guttural sound, is formed by 
retracting the root of the tongue and at the 
same time giving emission to an aspirated, 
harsh intonation. Itis to be accomplished on 
all the intervals of the scales, and on the whole 
of the tonic elements. It marks disgust, aver- 
| sion or execration, and is peculiarly appropri- 
| ate to the emphatic words in the malediction 
which Timon of Athens is made to pour forth 
against his native city. It is a form of Em- 
phatic distinction, rarely required,—calculated 
only for the expression of those blasting efforts 
of rage in which reason herself is overpowered 
by the deep feeling of lasting revenge. 

Our attention in a former paper, was slightly 
drawn towards the subject of “‘ Accent” and to 
the unphilosophical assertion of Walker, Mur- 
ray, and others, that a syllable was short 
when the accent fell on the consonant, and 
| long when this vocal impression rested on the 
vowel. We are now prepared to controvert 
this opinion of these respectable writers. Ac- 
| cent is defined, by philological writers, to be 
the distinguishing of syllables by the applica- 
tion of greaterforce. This isa partial account 
of accent. We shall venture to define accent to 
be a peculiar vocal sownd, by which one sylla- 
ble is distinguished from another,—whether 
| that sound is produced by additional force, or 

by any other means which the analysis of in- 
tonation has brought to light. There are three 
modes in which accent may be produced,—by 
radical stress, the loud concrete, and long 
quantity, on the distinguished syllable. The 

Radical stress must always be the foundation 

of the accent on syllables terminating with P, 
| Tor K; as, “ victory,” (¢ has in this word, the 
! sound of K,) “ pitfall,” “accept,” &c. ‘The 


| 


| 


| 
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abrupt or sudden termination of the voice en 
these syllables, by the abrupt atonics P, T and 
K, renders any other accentual impression 
upon them, than the percussive radical stress, 
impossible. Any syllable will admit this form 
of accent; but those above alluded to, will bear 
no other. Syllables which will sustain pro- 
longation in a moderate degree, as those ter- 
minated by subtonic elements, particularly B, 
D and G, may be accented by an additional 
loudness of voice on the accented syllable. 
This mode seems directly suited to those words 


| in which the syllables are of nearly equal 


length; (as in the word “ Paddington,”) and 
which do not require the percussive eflect pro- 
duced by the radical accent. <A third mode of 
producing accent, is by the aplication of quan- 
tity to the accented syllable; as in the words per_ 


fume, betray, delay, beguile, “lienate, Judah, &e. 


This condition of accent frequeutiy, in our 
language, as before mentioned in a preceding 


| eSsay, distinguishes the verbai from the nomi- 
astonishment and earnestness of every inter- | 


nal character of many of our words; us pér- 


fume (a noun,) perfirme (a verb,) convict (a 


noun,) convict (a verb.) We have thus three 


| forms of accent adapied to the former division 


of syllables. The first belonging to. immuta- 
ble,-—the second to mutable,—the third to -ta- 
definite syllables. , 

It has already been stated, that the radical 
accent may be made to Gistineuish any sylla- 
ble; but that of quantity is much more pleas- 
ing and less harsh. 

The stresses of voice to which we have 
above adverted, can only be produced on the 
tonic or vowel element of a syllable, and what- 
ever Grammarians and Rhetoricians may say 


| on the subject,—we assert, and appeal to na- 


ture as a test of the fact, that accent never did 
nor ever will rest on the consonant elements of 
a syllable. That Mr. Walker and Mr. Mur- 
ray were deceived in their conclusions as to 
the accentual impression, and consequently 
that the grammarians who have trodden m 
their footsteps, in relation to this vocal func- 
tion, are perpetuating an error which in the 
present day, with the increased lights of phi- 


| losophy, should be forever eradicated. 


The notions respecting emphases, have been 
still more crude, than those relating to aecent- 
The term has been made to include the genus 
and the species; and the teacher who directed 


his pupil to emphasize, imagined he had ful- 


filled the purpose of instruction in this depart- 


ment of speech, to its fullest extent. Hence 


| . . 
the unsatisfactory effect produced, in many 


instances where the direction was literally at- 
tended to. A word may be emphasized and its 
meaning destroyed. Emphasis is a mode of 


| portraying feeling or sentiment by a vocal act. 


We have already shown that each feeling, 
sentiment and thought has its peculiar and ex- 
pressive intonation: There will consequently 
be as many modes of emphasizing as there are 
intonations of the voice. With this philosophi- 
cal division of the “ genus emphasis inta its 
Species, we proceed to develope the various 
modes in which the latter may be produced. 
The Radical emphasis, produced by radical 
stress on the accented syllable, first presents it- 
It is the only form of emphasis, however 
modified by intonation, which can be given to 
immutable syllables. It is the vocal symbol of 
anger, violence and energetic feeling of all de- 
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scriptions. We give below an exemplification 
of its use, from Milton's “ Paradise Lost :” 
“ And with perpetual inroads .o alarm 

Though inaccessible, his fatal throne ; 

Which if not vfetory, is yet revenge.” 
The word “ victory” in the above extract, re- 
quires this form of emphasis, from its construc- 
tion and the feeling it designates. 

The Median emphasis or swell of the voice, 

to which we have before alluded, is expressive 
of dignity, grace, admiration, &c. 


In the fol- | 








in which its object, balancing between hope and 
fear, yields, slightly, to the impression of the 
former, yet scarcely dares to believe in it: 


“ Brutus. ‘What means this shouting ? Ido fear, the people 
Choose Cesar for their King!’ 


“ Cassius. ‘ Ay, do you fear it? 
Then I must need think you would not have it so." 


The aspirated emphasis applied, under long 
| quantity, to the verb “ fear,” expresses the state | 


lowing line on the adjective “ sole,” it expresses | 


the seeming admiration of Satan, in the form 
of the serpent, at the matchless symmetry of 


Eve: 
“ Wonder not, Sovereign Mistress, if perhaps 
Thou canst, who art sole wouder.”* 

In the above example, this emphasis is sup- 
posed to be thrown over the wave of the tone. 
It is applicable to all the lengthened move- 
ments, and, under particular circumstances, 
much enhances their effect. 

The Vanishing emphasis does not differ ma- 


terially from the emphatic vocule, of which | 
mention was made in the conclusion of a pre- | 


ceding essay. It reverses the natural order 
of the concrete movement, by imparting the 
most considerable force to the vanish of the 
voice, and is expressive of great earnestness 
and excitement. In the Tent Scene between 
Brutus and Cassius, it shows high state of ex- 


citement and impatience,—the almost exhaust- | 
ed endurance of the latter under the keen irony | 


of the former: 


“Ye Gods! Ye Gods! Must I endure all this?” 


It is on the subtonic d, in each word, the van- 
ishing stress or increased force must be applied. 
In the following extract from Coriolanus, it 
shows when applied to the word “tribe,” the 
angry impatience of Coriolanus : 
Oh, that I had him 

With six Anfideuses, or more, his tribe, 

To use my lawful sword.” 
This form of emphasis is characteristic of the 
natives of Ireland, particularly in the replica- 
tion of the word Sir, when uttered as a ques- 
tion or expressive of astonishment. 

The Compound emphasis, designated, in the 
preceding paper, by the term “compound 
stress,” is like the last named form of empha- 
sis,—expressive of great excitement. In the 
following example intended to show its power, 
it should be heard giving its additional force 
to the imperative verb “arm,” at the begin- 
ning and end of the vocal impulse exerted on 
them: The m’s should be distinctly and im- 
pressively heard: 

“ Arm, warriors! Arm for fight! the foe at hand 
Whom fied we thought will save as long pursuit 
This day.” 
In the under written extract from ‘‘ Hamlet,” it 
adds a spirit of intensity to the agitated ques- 
tion of Hamlet which it naturally demands, on 
the verb “to whine :” 
“ Dost thou come here to whine ? 
To outface me by leaping in her grave 1” 

The Thorough emphasis differs so slightly 
from the foregoing form, that we shall pass it 
over without remark. 

The Aspirated emphasis is used to denote 
earnest and excited apprehension, fear, &c.; in- 
deed, there is no form of intonation to which it 
does not add intensity. In the following extract 
from Julius Cesar, it expresses that state of mind 


of mind which we have mentioned. 

In the following reply of Cassius, under the 
condition of a powerful radical stress on the 
accented syllable of “ chastisement,” it becomes 
indicative of angry impatience : 

“ Brutus. ‘The name of Cassius honore this corruption, 
And chastisement must therefore hide his head.’ 
“ Cassius. ‘Chastisement " 


The Emphatic vocule is a form of emphasis 


| produced by a slight emission of breath, fol- 


lowing a powerful application of the vanishing 


| emphasis, on words terminating with abrupt 


! 





atonic elements. It marks very high conditions 
of vocal excitement; thus, in ‘“ Othello” it is 
heard following immediately, the full utterance 
of the atonic “¢,” in the noun “ hate :” 

“Yield up, O love, thy crown, and hearted throne, 


To tyrannous hate ! swell, bosom, with thy fraught.” 


The Temporal emphasis is an extension of 


quantity, and can only be applied to those sylla- | 


bles terminated by tonic or subtonic elements. 
Under the wave of a tone, it illustrates that 
solemn and beautiful form of emphatic im- 
pression suitable to solemnity, awe, or dignity; 
and in the wave of the semitone, it increases 
the feeling of resignation in sorrow. In the 
accompanying extract from Milton, it expresses 
a solemn and serious warning to the rebel- 
lious outcast, when applied to the words thun- 
der, devowring, learn, wncreate and know. 
“ For soon expect to feel 

His thunder on thy head, devouring fire. 

Then who created thee lamenting learn 

When who can uncreate, then thou shalt know.” 

The forms of emphasis which we have thus 
detailed, are necessarily connected more or 
less with the emphases of pitch, to which we 
now direct the attention of our readers, begin- 
ning with that of the ascending octave. We 
have already assigned to the simple interval of 
the octave, the characteristic of interrogation. 
As a form of emphasis in the following exam- 
ple, with the addition of vanishing force on the 
emphatic words, it indicates a taunting and 
sneering reply in the form of a question: 

* Monies is your suit. 

What should I say to you?) Should I not say,— 

Hath a dog money? Is it possible 

A cur cau lend three thousand ducats ?” 
The interval of the octave, under the condi- 
tions above named, on the words dog and cur, 
render them strongly anthetical to similar 
words previously used by the Christian in his 
observations on the exorbitant usury of the 
Jew. Such are the characteristics of the em- 
phasis of the concrete octave. 

The Radical emphasis of the Octave, marked 
by sudden transitions of voice from the key- 
note to the octave, is indicative of violent and 
energetic interrogation. In the example below, 
quoted to express its force, it finely exhibits the 
exasperated energy of the irritable Hamlet : 
“Woot weep? woot fight ? woot frst? woot fe rr thyself?" 
In this example, the contrasted words are 
raised, in radical pitch, an octave above their 
fellows, with the exception of the verb “ tear,” 
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which passes through a lengthened or concrete 
We subjoin a diagram exhibiting this 


| powerful form of emphasis : 
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Woot weep? woot fight ? woot fast? woot tear thy - self 


The difference of gliding impulse in the voice, 
between the radical and concrete emphasis of 
the octave, is shown in the above diagram, on 
the verb “ tear.” 

The Emphasis of the Fifth, more dignified 
than that of the octave, expresses in diminish- 
ed degree, corresponding emotions. In the 
following lines from Milton, on the pronoun 
“thee,” it marks a spirit of exultation and ad- 
miration : 

“‘ Evil be then my good : by thee at least 


Divided empire with Heaven’s King I hold.” 


In the subjoined extract from “ Beattie’s Her- 


| mit,” the word “beauty,” under the emphasis 


of the fifth, has a vividness of coloring which 
no other form of voca] distinction would im- 
part to it: 


-—e-6 + = ____, 
| J oe 
fa ee ee 


ty they can- not re - call! 
The Radical emphasis of the Fifth may be ex- 

hibited on the word “victory,” by raising it in 

radical pitch, a fifth above its preceding and 


But rap-ture and eau - 


| following word: 


“Which if not victory is yet revenge.” 
As we descend in our concrete pitch, the form 
of emphasis becomes more calm and beauti- 
ful in its expression. 

The Emphasis of the Third imparts that de- 
gree of distinction which is requisite for an 
emphatic word, but produces neither the vivid 
intlection of the fifth or the more powerful 
piercing intonation of the octave. The extract 
we subjoin from “ Milton,” will exhibit it on 
the word “ he:” 

“Who first seduced them to that foul revolt ? 
The infernal serpent he it was, whose guile,” &e. 
The emphasis of a fifth might be used on the 
word “he,” but that of a third is more digni- 
fied, and is sufficient to mark the distinctive 
character of the pronoun. 

The Radical emphasis of the Third is shown 
in the following lines from Hamlet, on the 
words ‘ Alexander,’ ‘this fashion’ and ‘ earth ? 
“ Dost thou think Alexander looked o’ this fashion in the 

earth?” 
The application of a higher emphasis than that 
of a third to the Jtalicised words in the above 
extract, would display a vividness of intona- 
tion, unsuitable to the moral effect intended by 
the poet in this philosophic and moralizing 
speech, on the organic ruins of man. 

Of the Emphasis of the Semitone it is sufficient 
to observe, that it is a plaintive intonation, ap- 
plied to particular words. It will be observed, 
by paying a slight attention to the forms of em- 
phases which we have above specified, that 
they carry with them the visible or latent cha- 
racter of interrogation,—the grand characteris- 
tic of the upward vocal concretes, above the 
second or tone. 
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The Downward concrete and Radical em- 
phases, which we shall exemplify, will also 
be found to impress their generic character 
wherever they are called into use — that of 
affirmation, positiveness or command. To 
exhibit the power of the Emphasis of the down- 
ward concrete Octave, we place before our 
readers a diagram, in which it is contrasted 
with the woward emphasis of the same name, 
and also with the radical change of this power- 
ful interval : 








¥ —_— a a 
| 
et 
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Far less ab horr’d than these, &c. 


The word 
of the upward octave; “less” is on a radical 
pitch corresponding to the vanish of the voice 

mn “Far;” the first syllable of “ abhorred” is 
changed by radical pitch, to an octave below 


“ Jess,” while “ horr’d” passes through a down- | 


“than” and “ these” 
being on a line of pitch, removed an octave 
from the radical of “ horr’d.” 
observed, that the above diagram represents the 
most powerful form of single emphases of which 
speech is susceptible: the voice being thrown 
into the opposite extremes of both scales. 
In speaking of the forms of stress, we remark- 
ed, that the “ median stress” increased the ef- 
fect of any interval with which it was connect- 
ed. If this stress is applied to the downward 
concrete of the octave, accompanied by a slight 
aspiration, on the word “ hell,” 
ed diagram, it will produce the effect intended, 
we think, by the poet: The circumstance that 


ward concrele Octave, — 


hell was darkened by the frowns of the combat- | 


ants, and the wonder or astonishment that a 
place naturally so dismal, could receive addi- 
tional gloom,—we leave the reader to adopt or 
reject our position, after trial has been made: 


‘e 
#0 frown’d the mighty com-ba-tants that hell grew darken’d, 

The Emphasis of the downward Fifth differs 
only in degree from that of the octave. We 
have already given a diagram representing it, 
in a preceding paper, on the affirmation of 
Hamlet, respecting the reality of his grief for 
his departed father. We add a second,—in 
which the natural concrete, divested of the 
swell of voice detailed in the former emphasis, 
produces the feeling of derision and contempt, 





as before noticed, in remarking on the pas- | 
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Cou - ra-geous Chief! the first in fight, &c. 


The force of intonation is here finely exempli- 


fied, and shown to be capable of reversing in a | 
marked degree, the literal meaning of lan- | 


guage. The concrete emphasis here applied 
on “7a,” changes the word, in effect, into that 
of poltroon, “ Deserter of thy companions, fear 
stricken wretch,” &c. 


“Far” passes through the emphasis 


It may here be 


in the subjoin- | 








| 


| tuent of the wave, as above, is an upward con- 


The Radical Emphasis of the Fifth: is shown 
in the diagram beneath : 
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Well! Ho- nor is the sub- ject of my stw-r 
The Emphasis of the downward Third in its | 

concrete form and change, by radical pitch, | 








exhibits corresponding feelings, more feebly 

portrayed, than those of the fifth, already ex- 

plained. The following diagrams exhibit 

this form of Emphasis under both forms: | 
cil) 

| 

| 








You are the Queen, your hus-band’s bro- ther’s wile. 

| 

The concrete rah, Te is shown on “ Queen.” | 
Diagram No. 2, shows the emphasis of this in- | 
terval dependant on a change of Radical pitch: 


} 

(2) | 

ee ee | 
@ | 
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Why, for that too. 


The Emphasis of the Waves are as nume- 
rous as the simple intonations, in their permu- | 
tations, can produce: that of the octave is | 
rarely, if ever, called into use. We shall ex- | 
emplify that of the fifth, by diagram, in the re- | 
ply of Death to Satan, adverted to in a former | 
paper: 
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And to en- rage rat more, th- - -y King and Li rd. 

| 


We take leave to observe here, that our ob- | 
ject in the diagrams, is to explain the particu- | 
lar object in view, without reference to those 
with which it may be mixed. On this princi- 
ple, the exemplification of the waves will be | 
our only purpose in the following diagram, 
embraced in their discussion, without attention 
to the current of the melody in which it may 
be situated. 

The Emphasis of the unequal single Wave, 
may be observed in the following notation of a | 
portion of the reply of Coriolanus to Aufidius, 
the Volscian General. We have in a preced- 
ing paper made some remarks on this passage: 
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-lone I did it, .< - Oo y! | 


The proud and vindictive reply of the Roman, 
can only be fully and forcibly delineated by the 
unequal single wave of the fifth. 
yet many other forms of the wave. The ex- 
amples given will show their general cha- 
racter,—that of adding forcible contempt or | 
sneer to interrogation, where the final consti- 


There are 


crete,—and the corresponding impressions to 
positiveness, affirmation or command, when 
the final constituent is a downward concrete 
movement. 

The Tremor of the Voice, which we have | 
in another essay illustrated by diagram, and 
shown to be the constituent of Laughter.and 
Crying, is frequently used as a form of empha- 
sis to increase the effect of the semitone, the 
Jengthened concretes and the waves. 





It great- 


| before : 
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ly increases the semitonic effect when exerted 
on the first syllable of “ noblest,” in the follow- 
ing lines from “ Marc Antony’s oration over 
Cesar’s body :” 


Thou art the ruins of the no-blest man 
That ever lived in the tide of times.” 


It has been stated by some authors, that there 
can be no emphases without antitheses or con- 
trast. That such apposition generally exists 
may be admitted: but in the following lines, we 
know not where to find the antithesis to the 
emphatic, interjective exclamation : 

“ But, see! the angry victor hath recall’d 
His ministers of vengeance and pursuits 
Back to the gates of Heaven.” 
** See” is not here opposed to touch, smell or 
taste,—neither can it relate to having looked 
it is, aS Many interjective exclamations 
are, an independent clause. 

We have thus displayed the various forms 
of Emphases, under the conditions of stress, 
time, and pitch. If the reader has rightly un- 
derstood them, the pages of history and the 
numbers of the poet will furnish abundant ex- 
amples for their practical illustration. 

We are aware that a knowledge of the vocal 
intonations, like all other elements of science, 
is acquired, but with labor and assiduity,—the 
first curse which decreed man should obtain 
the reward of labor only by the sweat of his 
brow, is applicable to the acquisition of the 
principles of science and art in all their condi- 
tions and situations. Nor can the Elocutionist 
hope to escape the general canon which na- 
ture has planted against the attainment of per- 
fection by other means than those of unwearied 
perseverance. 

We now purpose, having detailed the vari- 
ous intonations, and in many instances applied 
them, to show the general connexion which 
they held in relation to the vocal delineation 
of the Passions. 

Feebleness of voice seems naturally connected 


with humility, shame, doubt, irresolution, apa- 


thy, fatigue, caution, or any state in which the 
mind is subdued. It is also connected with 
grief, pity, and awe. The interview between 
Cromwell and Cardinal Wolsey, in Shaks- 
peare’s “ Henry the VIIIth,” may serve as a 
powerful exemplification of feebleness of voice, 
in its union with subdued and broken feeling. 

Loudness of voice belongs to the exhibition 
of feelings directly opposite to those last de- 
scribed: Rage, wrath, horror, danger, &c., 
are associated with this vocal condition. All 
high states of excitement of whatever descrip- 
tion belong to it. 

Quickness of voice is applicable to descrip- 
tions of violent rage, as in “‘ Death’s question 
to Satan,” already noticed, commencing, 

* Art thou that traitor, angel,’ &c. 


to wrath, mirth, raillery, and their relatives, 
and is connected with short quantity. 

Slowness of voice appertains to dignity, sub- 
limity, grandeur, and all the more lofiy con- 
ceptions of intellect. It should ever accompany 
the reading of the Episcopal Church Service, 
—the Psalms,—Job,—Isaiah,—the more sub- 
lime passages of Milton,—Gray’s Elegy, and 
every other reading, in which grandeur or pa- 
thos is expressed. 

Quality of voice holds an important situa- 
tion in the delineation of the passions. Harsh- 
mess is connected with rage, anger and com- 
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mand ; Softness with pity, love, commissera- 
tion, &c: The Whisper with secrecy: The 
Falsette with the peevish whine, loud screams 
of terrer, in the high vociferations of mirth ; 
while the fulness of the Orotund, to which we 
would again call the attention of the reader, 
and which we have described in the essay on 
the voice, alone gives fulness of effect to the 
grand, the dignified and sublime. The means 
of acquiring this voice, when not existing na- 
turally, have already been pointed out in the 
chapter to which we have above alluded, and 
the attention of the practical elocutionist, either 
as a declaimer or reader, is strongly solicited 
io its re-perusal. 

The Semitonic voice is allied to the expres- 
sion of pity, love, and their relatives. It is also, 
or should be, the voice of Prayer. Let the 
reader in this instance, have an eye on the 
great teacher, Nature. Let him observe the | 
child asking a blessing or a boon of its parent, | 
—balancing between hope and fear, ere the ar- 
tificial precepts of society have blunted its finer 
sensibilities, and he will find they are ever so- | 
licited in a semitonic or plaintive voice. It is 
the natural language of supplication, and its 
absence in the act of prayer, seems to betoken a 
coldness and insensibility to that dependance 
which the created owes to the Creator. There 
is a chord in the human heart which ever re- 
sponds to an appropriate intonation in the hu- 
man voice: strike the latter, and the former 
will vibrate. Touch it not, and the verbal 
wisdom of Solomon could not call the slum- 
bering sensibilities into action. 

The Second or tone, forming the diatonic 
melody, belongs to narrative and descriptive 
reading: It expresses simple thought as dis- 
tinguished from feeling. 

The Rising Third,’ Fifth and Octave we 
have already described as allied to interroga- 
tion, mingled with other passions by the ad- 
mixture of peculiar impressions of stress. The 
downward Third, Fifth and Octave express 
affirmation, — positiveness,—command. Cer- 
tain applications of stress, as before detailed, 
will increase their original effect, by engraft- 
ing upon it the exhibition of any feeling, not 
directly in opposition to their original charac- 
teristics ; as scorn, anger, astonishment, &c. | 





The Wave of the second is 2 powerful aux- 
iliary in giving a simple and appropriate ef- 
fect to the language of pathos and awe. The 
higher waves of the Octave, Fifth and Third, 
express scorn, contempt, and various other 
states of mind which may be associated with 
these, their eriginal vocal distinctions. The 
Radical stress appertains to the expression of 
rage, impatience, wrath, and any violent or 
quick mental emotion: It is associated, at 
times, with every condition of pitch and the 
upward and downward concretes. 

The Median stress inclines to the softer and 
more amiable sentiments of the mind; as re- 
spect, awe, deliberation, solemnity, and reve- 
rential submission. In connecting the above 
varied stresses and intonations of the voice 
with the expression of those peculiar condi- 
tions of mind, denominated the passions, it will 
be, of course, apparent to the reader, that we 
do not allude to one or two exhibitions of their 
power, as emphases,—but to their general re- 
currence through a passage or discourse. 
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CHURCH MUSIC IN THE COUNTRY: 
ITS DIFFICULTIES AND DEFECTS. 
NO. IL 
Mr. Epiror,—In my first number, I had oc- 
casion to make some remarks upon the too 
frequent prevalence of a bad taste in our 


country choirs, and the several modes in which | 


that taste is exhibited. The private members 
of the choir are not, however, alone responsible 
for all the defects which we too commonly 
hear in their performances. 

More frequently the chorister himself has 


the misfortune to be wanting in taste, and to | 


communicate his defects to his pupils or as- 
sociates. But beside those evils I before men- 
tioned, his situation renders him more liable to 
other and more glaring defects. 
he is inaccurate in his practice of the time of 


music, and is constantly amusing or shocking | 


his audience with bis drolleries. On one oc- 


casion I happened to be a spectator at a coun- | 


try church, where that noble tune ‘Old Hun- 
dred,’ was announced by the chorister, and, as 
I thought, a very good selection. From the 
appearance of the choir, I was prepared to hear 
those well known strains again with pleasure, 
which have for ages warmed the heart to devo- 


tion, and raised the thoughts and affections of | 
It commenced in its | 
proper time,—slow, solemn and majestic,—but | 


mortals to a better world. 


before the first stanza was finished, I observed 
an evident increase in velocity. The second 
verse was caught quick,—the loud, shrill voice 
of the leader was heard in advance,—the tardy 
followers redoubled their speed, while, appa- 
rently fearful of being distanced, the leader 
rushed forward over every impediment, and 
before the conclusion of the hymn, I was mor- 
tified to hear Old Hundred—the steady, grave, 


sedate Old Hundred,—vieing in speed with a | 


military air or a French waltz. At the close 


of the exercise the panting performers sat down, | 


wearied with the achievement of what I could 
wish might never be attempted again. 

There are others who pride themselves on 
belonging to the Old School of Music, who run 


into the contrary extreme, and weary the audi- | 
ence with their everlasting whining, drawling | 

J | 
notes, even when the tune properly requires to | 


be sung with spirit and animation. I will not 
attempt to decide which of these practices is 
most intolerable—the first, which confuses our 


ideas and banishes our devotional feelings, or | 


the second, which wearies and exhausts our 
patience. 

I have been often annoyed by the measures 
adopted by some choristers to preserve time, 
which they denominate ‘beating time;’ and 
beating time truly it is, when a choir of some 
twenty, following the beck of their leader, keep 
their right hands perpetually on the swing, 
beating the air, four beats to the measure. 


Others prefer a gentle stamp of the right foot | 


upon the floor, and keep the. body upon the 


swing; and from the clatter of feet it would | 
require no great stretch of fancy to imagine | 


one’sself in the midst of a country dancing 
school. 


as the singers become warmed by the music 
and adopt its sentiment, the stamping of their 
feet corresponds to the spirit of the piece— 
now roaring louder and stronger, and now, 
like the distant vespers, fading upon the ear, 


Sometimes | 


I have often noticed to my no small | 
amusement, where this practice is adopted, that | 


r40- 


| I will merely hazard the opinion, that a good 
singer requires none of this artificial beating 
and stamping of time—his ear alone is suffi- 
cient for his purposes. 

Perhaps there is nothing in which a choris- 
| ter will so frequently display his defects as in 
| the adaptation of music. The selection of 
| music does not consist in merely affixing a 
| Long Metre tune, to a hymn of the same mea- 
| sure; and he whose ideas extend no farther 
than this, must necessarily commit some most 
| engregious blunders. Besides destroying the 

beauty of accent, he will often be guilty of sing- 
| ing a spirited enlivening hymn, in some heavy, 
| solemn or plaintive tune, or the contrary, thus 
| producing the opposite effect from what was 
intended. And no choir can sing nearly as 
well where this kind of adaptation is practised. 
| There is a constant sensation of something 
| wrong which clogs the wheels, dampens the 
spirits, and destroys every thing that is agreea- 
ble about it. Every hymn is not to be sung as 
a dead march, nor yet as a song of hallelujah. 
There are tunes enough in the world to ac- 
commodate every variety of expression or feel- 
| ing in the hymn, and he is unworthy the name 
of chorister who does not thoroughly study this 
branch of his business. Let the adaptation of 
the music be correct,—let it be sung in the 
spirit of the piece,—let the right time be care- 
fully preserved,—the words distinctly articu- 
| lated, the accent and emphasis properly attended 
to, and there are few choirs in the country or 
elsewhere, who will not please by their per- 
formances, their hearers and themselves, and 
march steadily forward towards perfection in 
the art. But where these, all or any of them, 
are neglected, the music languishes, the taste 
| becomes more vitiated, and the performance 
is barely tolerated, because, like our prayers, 
| it is deemed a necessary part of divine wor- 
ship. E. E. 
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ABUSE OF CHURCH MUSIC. 

Mr. Epiror,—It is delightful to witness a 
congregation of Christians lifting up their 
united voices in celebration of the praises of 
their common Parent. Yet, at the present day, 
how wofully is this part of our Church service 
too often perverted! In many places, the choir 
| is composed of a set of persons who would ap- 
pear, to a perfect stranger, as something entire- 
ly distinct from the rest of the congregation ; 
and who, in many cases, obviously attend, not 
to confess their sins, and to pray for pardon, 
not to render thanks to their Maker and Re- 
| deemer, for the great benefits they have re- 
ceived at his hands, &c., but to sing : and that, 
it may be feared, not to the praise and glory of 
Gop. A few weeks ago I attended Divine ser- 
| vice, in the afternoon, at the village church of 
B., and was delighted to see a numerous and 
| respectable assemblage of people. As the ser- 
| vice proceeded, the congregation on the floor 
But, 
| casting my eye upward to the gallery, appro- 
| priated almost exclusively to the singers, alas ! 
| for the devotion there! They were as busily 
engaged in a discussion, probably about psalms 
and anthems, as if they had been settling ac- 
counts at a vestry meeting. Immediately after 
| 


were pleasingly devout and attentive. 


the first lesson, they rose, evidently to the sur- 
prise of the minister, who had only arrived 
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among them a few weeks before; and I listened 
to the execution of the Magnificat, subsequent- 
ly toa psalm,—to” an anthem taken from the 
book of Isaiah before, and the Nunc Dimittis 
after the sermon. Upon inquiry, I found that 
among the choristers were some of the most 
respectable men in the parish, who would per- 
haps have been shocked to have been told 
plainly that they had been guilty of an awful 
profanation of the Sabbath ministration ; and, 
instead of seeking pardon for their sins, had 
been perverting one of the means of grace 
into a grievous occasion of transgression ; all 
which would have been prevented, had their 
minds been really turned to the “ praise and 
glory of Gop,” instead of to their own praise 
and glory. The simpler the tunes, the better 
for that purpose. “In psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs,” we are required to make melo- 
dy with our hearts unto the Lorp. 
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EXTRACT FROM MR. ELIOT’S ADDRESS, ON THE 
OPENING OF THE BOSTON ODEON. 

TuovGH it may sound strangely to make an 
elaborate eulogy on an art, which, in all ages 
of the world, has been recognised as one of 
the most delightful that can be practised, and 
which, by no very extravagant exaggeration, 
has been even called divine; yet so much 
error has existed among us, both as to its de- 
sign and to its effect; it has been so hardly 

judged, in consequence of the bad taste or the 
bad character of some who have practised it, 
that it may be of use simply to state what ef- 
fects it is designed and is able to produce. 

Nearly all sounds, natural and artificial, 
from the overwhelming crash of the thunder, 
or the deep toned roar of the cataract, to the 
animated song of the happy bird; from the 
lowest bass of the organ, to the shrill note of 
the fife, or the harsh rattle of the drum; from 
the sublime voice of the tempest, to the gentle 
sigh of the zephyr; from the shout of the man 
to the laughing prattle of the infant, are adapt- 
ed to excite emotion ; and music is the science 
of adapting, and the art of producing those 
sounds, and combinations of sound, best suited 
to create the emotions intended to be awakened 
within us. 

It is manifest, that if any considerable de- 
gree of proficiency be made in music, it is an 
agent of great power for good or for evil; and 
in every age, and in every country, powerful 
emotions have been excited by music adapted 
to the degree of civilization of the people and 
the time. Even in our own unmusical age 
and nation, who is there can resist the conta- 
gious effect of the lively march, the solemn 
dirge, or the dance-moving air of the ball- 
room ? 
and more obvious effects of an art susceptible 
of every degree of refinement; and the variety 
of feelings excited by music, can be limited 
only by the capacity of our nature. 

From these appeals to the feelings, the emo- 
tions, the passions, music deriyes its mora] 
power; and it is also the direct source of plea- 
sure to the ear, from the adaptation of the 
sounds it produces to give enjoyment to that 
delicate organ ; and it isa very ee 
sory in the intellectual development of the facul- 
ties, from the excellent mental discipline con- 
veyed by the study of its theory and practice. 
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| of the birch or the ferule. 
amusement, a discipline and a sport. 


These are but some of the coarser | 
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To these three points I wish to invite your 
attention, viz.: its importance as an auxiliary 
in education; the pleasure it conveys to the 
ear; and its power of producing emotion. 

In a country where the education of the 
young is so important, and has, from the ear- 
liest period, received so much attention, and 
excited so deep an interest as in our own, it 
is certainly singular that the aid of music has 
not been sought to stimulate the attention of the 
youthful student, and introduce those habits of 
order and method which are indispensable to 
the acquisition of the art, and are such impor- 
tant means of progress in every species of 
knowledge. Music is at once a charming re 
laxation from the tedious task, the dry drud- 
gery of the grammar, the pen, or the slate, and 
a mode of discipline scarcely inferior in effica- 
cy to the dullest lesson of the horn book, learn- 
ed under the fear of the searching experiment 
It is a study and an 
It teach- 
es, in the most attractive manner, the advan- 
tage of combined, harmonious action, of sub- 
mission to rules, and of strict accuracy. All 


these are necessary to the agreeable result of 


the practice; and the attainment of that result 
, itself, stimulus and reward sufficient for the 
required exertion. It produces, in a remarka- 
ble degree, the effect attributed by a classic 
poet to all the elegant arts, of softening the 
character and refining the manners. Nothing 
is more obvious than the change of tone, in 
children of the rougher sex, which follows a 


is 


moderate proficiency in this exquisite accom- 
plishment. Are these tendencies of no value, 
or of slight importance? Surely not. The 
teacher, who experiences so often the want of 
some agreeable stimulus to the flagging atten- 
tion, and the need of relaxing his own toil, 
will seize upon music with grateful avidity ; 
while the pupil will wonder what has become 
of the weariness he felt a moment before, and 
his eye will brighten, and his apprehension 
quicken, at the first sound of the music lesson. 

But, perhaps, it may be said, this is all ima- 
ginary. It is a fine thing to talk about, but 
how can it be done? How can a school full 
of children be taught to sing, when it is so diffi- 
cult to teach a single pupil, who has the exclu- 
sive attention of a master for hours of every 
day? The simplest, most direct, and most 
satisfactory answer to this question, is a refer- 
ence to the schools which have been, and are 
now taught by the professors of the Boston 
Academy of Music. No difficulty occurs in 
teaching those rudiments of music which are 
all it is necessary to give; and no doubt can 
be entertained of the favorable tendency of the 
study, by those who will examine for them- 
selves into its result. But though this is the 
shortest, it is by no means the only answer to 
be given. Throughout the whole extent of 
northern Germany, every child who goes to 
school, is as sure to be tanght to sing as to read. 
The exceptions are almost as few to the ca- 
pacity of learning something of music, as to 
that of learning to spell; and serve, in fact, 
only to show the general prevalence of what 
is erroneously thought so rare—an ear for mu- 
sic. The obstacle in this country, and in some 
others, which has produced an opposite im- 
pression, is, that the attainment of musical 
knowledge has been deferred till a period of 
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life when the facility of acquisition is dimin- 
ished, and the organs are less flexible than 
in early youth; while the instruction has been 
given on the plan of benefit to the teacher ra- 
ther than the taught; its difficulties have been 
unnecessarily magnified; and it has been at- 
tempted to make every pupil a first rate solo 
singer. It has, tuo, been anfortanately regard- 
ed as a mere accomplishment, which might as 
well be left to the pursuit of the young, the 
frivolous and the worldly, and was unworthy 
the attention of the parent, seriously anxious 
for the education of his child. 

It is the aim of the Academy to correct these 
errors and to reform this unwise practice; to 
teach the elements of music toas many children 
as possible, at as early an age as practicable, 
and thus, while giving to many the benefit of its 
discipline, to discover those who have any par- 
ticular aptitude for its prosecution to a more 
advanced degree of skill, and to save, for bet- 
ter purposes, the weary hours which have been 
wasted by so many unhappy daughters of song, 
in attempting the difficult air, or to them im- 
possible bravura. 

It is not necessary to the understanding or 
enjoyment of good music, whether vocal or in- 
strumental, that one should be able to perform 
it one’s self, (an idea that has been sirangely 
prevalent in some of our churches,) but some 
acquaintance with the design of music, and its 
means of accomplishing its own designs, is 
necessary ; and this knowledge will be very 
generally diffused, if the Academy should be 
successful in iis plans. Part of the effect, 
therefore, of the operations of our Academy, 
will be to make good listeners, as well as good 
performers, and one is scarcely less desirable 
than the other. 

It ought not to be omitted, in enumerating 
the advantages of a musical education, that its 
effect on the physical constitution, on the de- 
velopment and healthy action of the organs 
principally exercised by it, is decidedly bene- 
ficial ; and in a country and climate in which 
pulmonary diseases are so prevalent, every 
remedy, especially of an agreeable and pre- 
ventive kind, should be diligently used. 





ORGANS OF SPEECH, 

Tue nose and roof of the mouth may be re- 
garded as the sound-board of the voice. The 
teeth form a bridge or barrier upon which the 
lips and tongue are constantly playing, and their 
beauty and regularity contribute much to the 
neatness of speech. The action of the tongue 
is susceptible of high cultivation, and upon its 
activity depends much of that silvery tone of 
voice that delights us. With many, it lesa 
sluggish lump in the mouth; as when pro- 
nouncing the letter L, it so blocks up the pas- 
sage that the voice escapes with difficulty. The 
lips are employed in the softer tones, and are 
changeable with the same lassitude of expres- 
sion. ‘The chin has an important office to per- 
form, which is to operate upon the hinge that 
opens and shuts the mouth ; for upon its activi- 
ty we either disclose a polite or vulgar proaun- 
ciation. Every one must have noticed, m lazy 
speakers, how the words are drawled out of the 
mouth ; as Nee-o for Ne. Others begin to 
talk before their mouths are open, affixing the 
closing M to most of their words: as M-yes for 
Yes, Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 
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* Lives there a man, who sheds no tear,” an original po- 
etic effusion, shall appear in our next. 

“Grief of my heart,” an original Duett, is now before us, 
and shall be published. 

The contribution ef 8. S&S. Wardwell, of Providence, has 
been received. In due time, it shall have a place. 

“ Notes by a traveller about town,” are rather too personal 
for our pages. If the author, however, will consent to some 
modification of kis article, we will publish so much as re- 
lates to the siaging in our choirs. 

“ Music the dialect of heaven,” a sacred song, written for 
the Minstrel, by a lady of this city, and by her adapted to 
the Scottish air “ Bonny Doon,” will probably be inserted 
with the Music, in our next number. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Owing to a variety of circumstances, unne- 
cessary here to detail, and over which the Edi- 
tor had no control, the publication of the two 
present numbers have been delayed several 
days beyond their date. Subscribers will, how- 
ever, be furnished with the whole volume, 
which will be completed in January next. 

z*p All subscribers who have not yet com- 
plied with the terms upon which the Minstrel 
is published, are now expected, (according to 
previous notice,) to pay $3 for the present 
volume. The amount may be forwarded to 
us, at our risk and expense. 

Our Agents will also do us a special favor 
by giving a littke prompt attention to this mat- 
ter, so far as they may be concerned. We are 
now very much in want of whatever is due, in 
order to enable us to make the contemplated 
improvements in our second volume. 





ANDREWS’ ANTHEM. : 


This original Anthem, suitable for music 
societies and choirs, which appears in the ac- 
companying pages, has been stereotyped, and 
any number of copies can be had, at a reasona- 
ble price, by applying at our office. 





PREMIUM FOR ORIGINAL ANTHEMS. 


In addition to the two Hymns for which Mu- 
sic is wanted, as stated in No. 16, p. 124, we 
have been requested by the same genileman 
referred to in that number, to insert the follow- 
ing Hymn, for a similar purpose : 

THOU ART GONE TO THE GRAVE. 

Tov art gone to the grave, but we will rot deplore thee ; 
Though sorrows and darkness encompass the tomb, 

The Saviour has passed through its portals before thee, 
And the lamp of his love is thy guide through the gloom. 

2 

Thou art goue to the grave—we no longer behold thee, 
Nor tread the rough path of the world by thy side ; 

But the wide arms of mercy are spread to enfold thee, 


And sinners may hope, since the Sinless has died. 


3. 
Thou art gone te the grave, and its mansions forsaking, 


Perhaps thy tried spirit in doubt lingering long ; 
But the sunshine of heaven beam’d bright on thy waking, 
And the song that thou’ heardst was the seraphiim’s song. 


4. 
Thou art gone tothe grave, but 'twere wrong to deplore thee, 


When Gop was thy ransom, thy guardian, and guide ; 
Tle gave thee, and took thee, and soon will restore thee, 
Where death has no sting, since the Saviour hath died. 

For the above Hymn, and the one com- 
mencing, 

“sing Hallelujah! praise the Lord,” 

the gentleman “ hopes that some talented au- 
thor may be induced to try to furnish Music.” 
And adds,—“ I will try to be liberal.” 

The editor of the Minstrel is authorized to 
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act as agent in this business. Communications 
should be addressed to him, at No. 146 Nassau 
street. 


MUSICAL EXAMINATION. 


An examination of the pupils of the Cincin- 
nati (Ohio,) Musical Seminary, under the di- 
rection of Mr. and Mrs. Nixon, and his sister, | 
Miss Nixon, took place on the 28th of last | 
month. The citizens interested in the cause 
of education, were particularly invited to at- | 
tend. In order that our readers may form 
some idea of the nature and extent of the | 
studies pursued in this justly popular institu- 
tion, we insert the order of the exercises at the 
examination : 

“In the theory of music—the nature of the scales, har- 
monized and diversified, with the enharmonic changes, and 


the introduction and resolution of discords, will be briefly 
explained ; and examples given 


in parsing music, in | 
thorough bass, in modulation, and in composition: the spe- 
cimens to be played, 

“In the course of the examination, the lessons, having 
different subjects founded on the same fundamental harmo- 
ny, Will be played in concert; and several miscellaneous 
pieces, vocal aad instrumental, English apd Italian, will 
vary the exercises, 

“The concluding ceremonies will be the exhibition of the 
books written by the pupils, and the awarding of the pre- 


miums, medals, &c,” 

In our next number, we shall probably give | 
some particulars concerning the result of this | 
examination. 





N. Y. HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY. 

A correspondent asks, ‘“‘ What has become 
of the N. Y. Handel and Haydn Society ?”— 
We answer,—lIt is still in existence ; and it is 
the intention of its managers, to take measures 
to place it on a permanent footing. 

Among other improvements, we would sug- 
gest that a vocal conductor be appointed, who 
shall not only direct the performance, but also 
beat the time with something that can be seen, 
—the time is now marked by a stamp of the 
foot. Another improvement is, the attendance 
of a small but efficient orchestra ; also the adop- 
tion of some more simple music, at least for a 
part of the evening’s performance, that new 
members may be profited, and thereby become 
qualified to assist in the more difficult chorus. | 
There are other suggestions for the improve- 
ment of this society, which we shall venture to 
make on a future oceasion. 


P. S.—This article has been in type for some 
time, and was crowded out of our last number: 
Since that period, however, the N. Y. Handel 
and Haydn Society has been dissolved! So 
the N. Y. Sacred Music Society will hereafter | 


have to look to some other source for their best 
members. 


‘SIN UNION THERE IS STRENGTH.” 


A new Sacred Music Society, embracing | 
one or two features not recognised in other | 
music associations, has recently been formed in | 
this city. It is composed of gentlemen of re- 
spectable standing and influence, and of some | 
of the first amateurs among us, assisted bya 


number of the profession. Particulars in our 
next. 





N. Y. ACADEMY OF SACRED MUSIC. 

The stated Meetings for Rehearsal of this 
Association, take place three times each month, 
viz: On the evenings of the second Monday, 
—of the Wednesday of the following week, and 
































































of the Friday of the week thereafter. The ex- 
ercises of each evening commence at 7 o’clock, 
in the Brick Church Chapel, opposite the 
American Tract Society’s house. 


Correspondence. 


Mx. Eprror,—Being a great admirer of Sacred Music 
and having often heard much of the attention paid to its 
cultivation in some of the churches at Albany, I was in- 
duced on a recent visit to that city, to take notes of what I 
witnessed, in relation to this subject, with the view of send- 
ing the substance of them to you for insertion in the col- 
umns of the Minstrel. 

It was the Sabbath of the 27th ult., that I spent in Albany. 
In the n-orning, at the suggestion of some Baptist friends, 
I attended worship at the new church in North Pearl-street, 
—under the pastoral charge of the Rev. Mr. Welsh. On 
my way thither, however, I stepped into the lobby of Dr. 
Sprague’s church, during the singing of the first Psalm, 
which was performed in a plain style, according to the 
wishes of the leading members, as | understand. The or- 
gan was played by a Miss Cole, (daughter of Mr. Isaac Cole, 
to whoin reference will again be made before I close,) with- 
out voluntary, interlude, or any embellishment. This may 
appear proper and even necessary to the greater part of 
Christians at the present day, uneducated and unskilled as 
many of them are, in the science and practice of Music; 
but, to my mind, an organist, with sufficient sensibility to 
appreciate the subject, may seize upon the moment of vocal 
rest between the stanzas, for giving additional effect to the 
last sentiment, or preparing the mind to enter more fully 
into the following strain of the sacred poet, by skilfully 
touching the keys of his noble instrument. The choir was 
composed of 15 or 20 individuals,—about half of whom 
were ladies. I regret to state, however, that out of this 
number, only twe parts, Treble and Bass, were sung. But 
these were good, which, in a degree, excused the absence of 
Tenor and Alto, or 2d ‘Treble. 

As I entered the church of Mr. Welsh, the choir and con- 
gregation were singing: After which Mr. W. preached a 
very instructive sermon from Rom. x. 1. The singing, 
though tolerably good, was faulty in one particular,—the 
leader of the choir, sang for the most part, on the Air, or 
Treble, which is almost an unpardonable offence at the pre- 
sent day. 

In the afternoon, I attended the South Dutch church,— 
Rev. Dr. Ferris, pastor. Dr. Flagler, recently of Kinder- 
hook, is the leader of the choir in this church, he having 
effected an engagement with the congregation to act in that 
capacity. From what I witnessed I should judge that his 
qualifications for this office, are quite respectable ; and, in- 
deed, this seems to be the opinion of all who know him. 
Nature has done much for him, in bestowing upon him a 
tenor voice of great excellence. Dr. F. is, by profession, a 
Physician ; but considering the claims of Sacred Music ta 
be of paramount importance, has given himself almost en- 
tirely to its promotion. And I hope that succegs may attend 
his labors. 

In the evening I went to the First Presbyterian Church, 
—the Rev. Mr. Campbell, pastor, who officiated on the oc- 
casion. I was particularly pleased with his manner of 
reading the Hymns. It really did me good ; and, to borrow 
a figure, he put me ina refined frame of mind, to listen with 
increased attention to the accompanying exercises. The 
choir, aided by a violoncello and two flutes, performed their 
part admirably well. A cultivated voice of superior tone, on 
the 2d treble, was pleasingly and plainly distinguished. I 
consider this choir, in point of cultivation, equal if not supe- 
rior to any in the State: And asa proof of this assertion, I 
here state, that they sang very well on this occasion, at the 
request of the Pastor, “* Worthy the Lamb,” &c., from Han- 
del's Messiah, afier an hour’s praetice only.* A choir that 
can perform creditably with so short preparation, that grand 
and difficult chorus, must have been under skilful training. 
And it certainly reflects much credit’on their teacher and 
leader, (Mr. Isaac Cole,}—who has ever proved himself an 
efficient and successful musician. It will be recollected that 
Mr. C. was, for many years, the vocal conductor of the 
New York Sacred Music Society, and no doubt, its present 
popularity is owingip a great degree, to his efforts to promote 
its interests, He always lamented the policy of connecting 
theatrical singers with the society. But to return to last 
evening: I shall not soon forget the rich treat I then enjoy. 
ed. Oh, how exalted piety appears where the services are 
so elevated ! Yours, &c. W. B. 








* Is it proper for choirs to practice on the Sabbath? Will 
the Rev. Mr. Campbell please give his views on this point, 
through the medium of your paper ? 
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MIDNIGHT MUSIC. 
“Tue Rev. Mr. Ggorce Hexrsert, in one of his walks to 


Salisbury, to join a musical society, saw a Peor man, with | 


a poorer horse, that had fallen under his load. Putting: off 
his canonical coat, he helped him to unload, and after- 
wards to load his horse. The poor man blessed him for it, 
and he blessed the poor man. And so like was he to the 
good Samaritan, that he gave him money to refresh both 
himself and his horse, at the same time admonishing him, 
that ‘if he loved himself, he should be merciful to his 
beast.’ 

So, leaving the poor man, and coming unto his musical 
friends at Salisbury, they began to wonder, that Mr. George 
Herbert, who used always to be so trim and clean, should 
come into that company so soiled and discomposed ; but he 
told them the reason, and when one of them said to him, 
*he had disparaged himself by so mean an employment,’ 
his answer was, that ‘the thought of what he had done, 
would prove music to him at midnight, and that the omis- 
sion of it would have made discerd in his conscience, when- 
ever he should pass by that place.’ ‘For if,’ said he, ‘Iam 
bound to pruy for all who are in distress, I am surely 
bound, as far as it is in my power, to practice what I pray 
for. And though I do not wish for the occasion every day, 
yet, let me tell you, I would not willingly pass one day of 
my life, without comforting a sad soul, or showing mercy ; 
and I bless Gop for this opportunity. So now, let us tune 
our instruments.’ ” 


What maketh music, when the bird 
Doth hush its merry lay, 

And the sweet spirit of the flowers 
Hath sigh’d itself away ? 

What maketh music, when the frost 
Doth chain the murmuring rill, 
And every song that suunmer woke, 

In winter’s trance is still? 


What maketh music, when the winds 
To hoarse encounter rise, 

When Ocean strikes his thunder-gong, 
And the rent cloud replies? 

When no adventurous planet dares 
The midnight arch to deck, 

And in its starving dream, the babe 
Doth clasp its mother’s neck ? 


But when the fiercer storms of life 
Do o’er the pilgrim sweep,— 

And earth-quake voices claim the hopes 
He treasured long and deep, 

When loud the threatening passions roar, 
Like lions in their den,— 

And vengeful tempests lash the shore,— 
What maketh music then? 


The deed to humble Virtue born, 
Which nursing memory taught 

To shun the boastful world’s applause, 
And love the lowly thought,— 

This builds a cel] within the heart, 
Amid the weeds of care,— 

And turning high its heaven-strung harp, 
Doth make sweet music there. 


Hartford, Aug. 28th, 1835. 


L. H. 8. 





THE VOICE OF THE WILDERNESS, 


I came to the place of my birth, and cried, ‘The friends 
of my youth, where are they?’ And an echo answered, 


* Where are they ?—Anrapic MANUSCRIPT. 


Wuene are they—where are they? the lovely, the brave ! 
Have they melted from earth like the foam from the 
I cried, as I sought their dark homes in despair, 

*Owhere are my friends? anda voice answer’d, ‘ Where ? 


wave? 


The palm-tree that shaded the sports of our youth, 
Still rear’d its tall form like a pillar of truth ; 

The fount flash’d as bright in the summer-noon glare, 
But they who rejoiced in its flow were not there. 


Where are they—where are they? No welcome I found— 
The spirit of solitude brooded around ; 

Yet all Jook’d so tranquil, familiar, and fair, 

I could have believed the departed still there. 


But, ah! when I call’d them in tones they once loved, 
No step o’er the sod of that lone valley roved ; 

And a voice, it was Echo’s, from regions of air, 
Replied in wild accents, ‘ Where are they, O where ?” 


Blackw. Mag. 











NATURE. 
The following eloquent conclusion is extracted from an 
article by Pierpont. After speaking of the varying changes 
of nature, he says:— 


“Tr then the beauties of the year are so 
fading, and its bounties so soon perish; if the 
loveliest scenes of nature so soon lose their 
power to charm, and a few revolving years 
break the spell that binds us to those whom we 
love best; if the very figure of the earth is 
changed by its own convulsions ; if the form of 
human government, and the monuments of 
human power and skill cannot endure—if even 
the religions that predominate in one age are 
exploded in another; if nothing on the ‘ earth 
beneath, or the waters under the earth,’ pre- 
serves its form unchanged, what is there that 
remains for ever the same ?1—What is there 
over which the autumnal winds and wintry 
frosts have no power? What does not pass 
away while we are contending with wayward 
fortune, or struggling with calamity? What 
then is proof against ihe fluctuations of human 
opinion and might of the ocean’s waves, when 
mountains are heaved up from the abyss, or 
thrown from their deep foundations ?” 


NO MONOTONY IN NATURE. 
An attentive investigator 


monotony in nature. 


observes little 
Day succeeds to morn- 
ing; evening to noon, and night to evening; 
summer to spring, and winter to autumn. 
Even the sea itself changes frequently in the 
course of a day. When the sun shines, it 
is cerulean ; when it gleams through a mist, 
it is yellow; and as the clouds pass over, it 
not unfrequently assumes the tints of the clouds 
themselves. The same uniformity may be ob- 
served throughout the whole of nature; even 
the Glaciers of the Grisons present varied as- 
pects, though clad in perpetual snow. At 
dawn of day they appear saffron; at noon 
their whiteness is that of excess; and as the 
sun sinks in the west, the lakes become as 
yellow as burnished gold; while their convex 
and peaked summits reflect, with softened lus- 
tre, the matchless tintings of an evening sky. 
Hence Virgil applies the epithet purpwreum 
to the sea, and not unfrequently to mountains ; 
while Statius colours the earth with the pur- 
ple splendor of Aurora. The effect is beau- 
tifully alluded to by Mallet. The sun— 
glorious from amidst 

A pomp of golden clouds, th’ Atlantic flood 
Beheld oblique, and o’er its azure breast 
Waved one unbounded blush. 





EFFECTS OF SCENERY ON IMAGINATION, 

A dull, uni 
sleep and beco 
scenery and c! 


m life, lets the imagination 
pid. I have no doubt that 
have a great effect upon 
the spiritual pa ihe imagination, as well as 
on the materia!. Johnson, I think, became 
more imaginative after he had visited the He- 
brides; at any rate when our minds contem- 
plate him carried about on the waves of the 
stormy ocean in which those islands are placed, 
and sleeping with the northern billows beating 
at the feet of the castellated rock where he is 
hospitably received, we have a pleasing idea 
of him, which revolts at the disputations, 
dreariness, and vulgarity of Bolt-court. 
Sir. Egerton Brydges’ Autibiography. 
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THE HUES OF AUTUMN. 
AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


But every drop this living tree contains 
Is kindred blood, and ran in Trojan veins. 


Here loads of lances, in my blood imbrued, 
Again shot upward, by my blood renew’d. 
Daypen’s Viner, 

“Those bones, stranger ?” said the pioneer, 
“why, that ignorant varmint cant tell you no- 
thing about them—they were the frame-work 
of men who kicked their shins against these 
knobs a million years before his people came 
here to scare the game and burn the Prairies.” 

The Indian evidently understood the words 
of the rough hunter, though he did not vouch- 
safe a reply to the hereditary enemy of his 
race. He did not seem, however, to take 
offence at the interruption, but waiting patient- 
ly until the other had finished, he drew his 
blanket around him, and rising to his feet, 
stood ergct upon the mound. The light of our 
fire was thrown full upon his attenuated fea- 
tures,and lit them up with almost as ruddy a 
glow as that which bathed the autumnal foliage 
behind him. He was mute for some minutes, 
and then spoke to this effect : 

“Yes, they were here before my people. 
But they could not stay when we came, no 
| more than the Red-man now can hide before 

the presence of the Long-knife. The Master 
| of Life willed it, and our fathers swept them 
from the land. The Master of Life now 
| swishes to call back his red people to the bless- 
| ed gardens whence they first started, and he 

sends the Pale-faces to drive them from the 
‘countries which they have learnt to love so 
| well as to be unwilling to leave them. 
\f “tis good. Men were meant to grow from 
| the earth like the oak that springs in the pine 
| barren, or the evergreen that shoots from the 
| ground-where the tree with a falling leaf has 
| been cut down. 
| “But listen, brother! Mark you the hue 
| that dyes every leaf upon that tree? It is born 
| of the red water with which its roots were 
| nourished a thousand years ago. It is the 
blood of a murdered race, which flushes every 
autumn over the land, when yearly the moon 
comes round that saw it perish from this 
ground.” American Monthly Mag. 








OUR CHILDREN CAN DO AS WE DID. 


Dr. told me, that when the school- 
master went to one of the families, the man 
treated the schoolmaster politely, but could not 
encourage him: but the good wife said, “I 
have no notion of these schoolmasters; it is 
only tomake money. I know as much as most 
people do; and when I was young, a school- 
master came round, and I was signed for a 
quarter, and I went two or three days, and I 
did not know one bit more than I did before I 
went, and then I was signed to a singing- 
school, and I went two or three days, and I did 
not know one bit more than I did before; and 
I reckon I know as much as most people, who 


go to these schools, and our children can do as 
we did.” 





——-----——_————_____—. 


Contempt of fame is the contempt of virtue. 
Next to our own esteem, says the best of the 
Roman philosophers, it is a virtue to desire the 
esteem of others. A thousand misfortunes are 
less affecting than a single kindness. 
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“BY THE RIVERS OF BABYLON. 
An Anthem. 


COMPOSED AND ARRANGED WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE ORGAN OR ORCHESTRA, 


AND RESPECTFULLY DEDICATED TO THE Heb. Esaac Peck, RecTor oF stT.:PAvL’s CHURCH, TROY, N. ¥., 
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